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‘OLD CHANNELS OF TRADE. 


FROM A PAPER READ BEFORE THE Essex INSTITUTE Fes. 4, 1867, 


BY ROBERT S. RANTOUL. 


PoriricaL Economy tells us that cost of transportation 
is as legitimate an element of value, as is labor expended 
in the production of merchandise, or fixed capital in- 
vested. Facilities for transportation, therefore, affect 
directly and sensibly the cost of all that we use and the 
value of all that we have. Thus the coal of Pennsylva- 
nia has but little worth to the limited population near 
enough to reach it without public facilities for transporta- 
tion, while a very large fraction of what we pay for the 
fuel in our grates is paid to the carriers of this exhaust- 
less treasure. In 1817 coal could be had at Pittsburg at 
six cents per bushel. Again, wheat is worth about one 
dollar and a half per bushel or fifty dollars per ton. To 
move a ton of it on common roads costs fifteen cents per 
mile. Three hundred and thirty rhiles of transportation, 
then, will cost as much as the wheat will sell for. But 
transportation by rail is computed at one and one-half 
cents per ton, and now wheat may be moved thirty-three 
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hundred miles before the freight equals its marketable 
value. Thus the economic limit of transportation is ex- 
tended tenfold by the application of steam power, and 
Chicago becomes great, while without this means of gar- 
nering in the golden harvests of the prairie, she might be 
an Indian trading post and little more. 

Water has been, in modern times, the great carrier of 
products. To the interchange of products by water, the - 
term “commerce” has been applied, almost exclusively. 
For commerce, thus understood, high claims have been 
advanced. Commerce has been held to be the civilizer of 
the world. Hovering on her white wings from sea to 
sea, she has been likened to the dove of Peace. She has 
been called, too, the dispenser of the world’s wealth— 
the arbiter of the destiny of princes. Let us examine 
these claims for a moment. 

Nothing contributes so much toward keeping alive the 
unholy fires of prejudice, alienation and hate as geograph- 
ical separations among men. Bring human beings to- 
gether and they at once perceive—and that, too, by 
instinct and without persuasion—that their fellows are 
more like themselves and less ill-disposed than they had 
fancied them to be. ‘Thus commerce, being the great 
carrier of persons, has been the great pacificator, and rec- 
onciler,—and, among human agencies, the master-educa- 
tor and civilizer of mankind. But commerce has also 
been the dispenser of wealth. 

The East has been the historic, as it has been the 
fabled source of the world’s riches. Pactolus of the an- 
cient poet enriches, with its golden sands, the India of 
the modern statesman, and the glowing “wealth of Ormus 
and of Ind” are not more the revel of Milton’s fancy 
than the record of the Rothschilds’ ledger. To this result 
circumstances of soil and climate conspire with an ancient 
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civilization, a unique social condition and a population 
so redundant as to make labor almost without value, and 
life without a higher aspiration than to live. 

It has long been a favorite theory with political specu- 
lators that the nation which, for the time being, controls 
the trade of the East, practically controls the world. Sir 
Walter Raleigh reduced this principle to a formula, thus : 
“Whosoever commands the sea, commands the trade of 
the world, —whosoever commands the trade of the world 
commands the riches of the world, and consequently the 
world itself.” “He who possesses Constantinople gov- 
erns the world,” said Napoleon I. This theory that the 
carrying trade of the East is the key of modern’ empire, 
has had the countenance of Dr. Robertson and other Eng- 
lish writers to some extent, and has guided many of the 
conspicuous acts of the Bonaparte family in France. 
This was the star that lured the first Napoleon into Egypt, 
and it has so far influenced the career of Napoleon III., 
- that a moment will not be misspent in considering the 
form assumed by the theory in the mind of that Emperor. 

It will be remembered that Charles Louis Napoleon 
Bonaparte, before his election to the Revolutionary as- 
sembly of 1848, and his later election as President of the 
Republic, had made two several armed attempts upon the 
throne of France, each one of them as ill-advised as John 
Brown’s raid into Virginia, though I never heard that the 
wily Frenchman was esteemed a madman on account of 
them. The first of these took place at Strasbourg, Oct. 
30, 1825. And instead of dealing vigorously with it, 
the king, not feeling very firm upon his throne, and 
anxious to conciliate the enthusiasm which the name of 
the adventurer still roused throughout France, for he was 
about to bring back from St. Helena, with pomp, to Paris, 
the ashes of the mighty founder of that name, excused in 
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part the foolhardy adventure of the nephew, and sent 
him, in an armed vessel, to America. In May, 1838, the 
banished Bonaparte left this country for England, but not 
before thoroughly acquainting himself with the geogra- 
phy and civil polity of the States of America. At Bou- 
logne, Aug. 6, 1840, he made his second attempt to seize 
the throne, having embarked by steamer from England 
with a written proclamation, a few followers, and a tame 
eagle, which was to typify the French Empire in this fee- 
ble melodrama. For this act he was incarcerated for life 
in the castle at Ham, from which he escaped in disguise 
six years later. 

It will be seen, then, that the destined Emperor of 
the French enjoyed, between 1840 and 1846, six years 
of leisure in which to ponder upon his future, —his pre- 
conceived ideas of policy and war, and the knowledge he 
had obtained of the Western Continent. During this 
period he was in constant receipt of communications call- 
ing his attention to the brilliant future of the Central 
American States, and urging him, upon effecting his es- 
cape, to undertake the prosecution of public works, for 
connecting, by a ship channel at this point, the Pacific 
ocean with the Caribbean Sea. Immediately upon his 
flight from Ham in 1846, he put forth over the letters “ L. 
N. B.,” a pamphlet now included in his published works, 
—in which he shows that certain countries, “situated,” as 
he says, “on the high-road of commerce, are destined, 
from their geographical position, to a high prosperity.” 
He cites, for examples, Tyre, Carthage, Constantinople, 
Venice, Liverpool and London, as exhibiting “the aston- 
ishing spectacle of powerful states, springing suddenly 
from unwholesome swamps.” Constantinople he de- 
scribes as “the central point between Europe, Asia and 
Africa, —situated between two seas where she might have 
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fleets and dominion,” and adds, “this is what the city of 
Constantine might be, but is not, because, as Montes- 
quieu says, God permitted the Turks to exist, possessing 
uselessly a great empire.” 

Napoleon III. then develops the correlative proposi- 
tion, as follows: 

“A State exists in the new world as admirably situa- 
ted as Constantinople, and as uselessly occupied — Nicar- 
agua. As Constantinople is the centre of the old world, 
so is the town of Leon of the new; and if the tongue of 


~ land which separates the two lakes from the Pacific were 


cut through, she would command, by her central position, 
the entire coast of North and South America. 

“Here is the shortest route for the United States to 
China and the East Indies, and for England and Europe 
to New Holland and the South Pacific. * * * * \* 
England will see with pleasure Central America become 
a flourishing and powerful State, which will establish a 
balance of power by creating in Spanish America enter- 
prise powerful enough to prevent, by backing Mexico, 
any further encroachment from the North.” 

As late as 1858, and probably up to the time when the 
French designs upon Mexico began to unfold themselves, 


the Imperial mind still clung to the project of a Nicar- 


agua Canal, to bear the name of Napoleon, and to be 
commanded at its mouth by French ships of war. Polit- 
ical as well as physical facts seem to have set their fiat 
against the fruition of his dream, and the adventurer 
turned his attention, after the failure of his Mexican and 
Central American designs, to the completion of the Suez 
Canal, by which he hoped to bring the largest Indiamen 
into the Mediterranean, through the Gulf of Aden and the 
Red Sea. Should this plan succeed, and it has, I believe, 
the endorsement of the elder Stephenson and every pros- 
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pect in its favor, the wealth of the Indies may resume its 
ancient channel for a time, and Napoleon III. may yet 
live to see a share of the commerce of the East restored, 
by the successor of Charlemagne, to the Latin countries 
of Southern Europe. 

Commerce among the ancients was a wholly different 
thing from the commerce of the modern world. It was 
confined mainly to the shores of the Mediterranean and 
rarely ventured beyond the pillars of Hercules. To the 
ports and cities of these shores it drew, to some extent, 
the wealth of the interior. To how limited an extent 
will be obvious, when we reflect that road-ways for trans- 
portation by carriages were unknown except in the imme- 
diate environs of the great cities,—and that the pro- 
ducts of the country were brought for export to the sea, 
and the products of exchange returned, on the backs of 
camels, asses, oxen and men. Just so in Arabia 
to-day is brought out from the back country to Mocha 
that delicious coffee with which our townsman, Capt. 
Bertram, regales so many of the breakfast tables of the 
Union. 

Of course, under such a system, only articles of small 
bulk and great value can be advantageously transported. 
The staples of modern commerce were then unheard of. 
Neither cotton, tobacco, sugar, coal, nor iron, were then 
subjects of freight, and breadstuffs only in limited and 
intermittent quantities. Trade was madé tributary to the 
luxuries rather than the comforts of life, and gold, ivory, 
spiees, marble for building and the arts, gums, jewels, 
silks and ornamental woods outranked in consequence the 
staple commodities. Thus Tyre, Carthage, Athens, Cor- 
inth, Coreyra, Byzantium and Rhodes grew great in turn 
upon the overland traffic of Asia and Africa which they 
carried across Europe, even at last so far as to barter for 
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the furs of Scandinavia and the tin of Britain. Thus 
Alexandria, planted by the Conqueror at the mouth of 
the Nile, controlled, under the Ptolemies, the trade of 
Africa. Thus Babylon under Alexander, and Palmyra 
under Solomon, both inland cities, but planted in the 
Highway of Asiatic commerce, rose to the chief place 
among nations and again declined under the enervating 
influences of wealth and conquest. 

The causes of commercial greatness operative among 
the ancients, continued to operate during the middle ages, 
and produced, in turn, the Italian Republics. Venice, 
Genoa, Florence, Pisa, held the carrying trade of the 
East, until the end of the fifteenth century, at which 
period they had introduced Public Banking, — Book- 
keeping by double entry,—Bills of Exchange, and a 
system of Funded Debt,—and the coins of Venice circu- 
lated from Iceland to Cathay. Two momentous events 
signalized the close of the fifteenth century. Spain had 
found her way to America in search of a new path to 
India,— Portugal had found a new path to India by doub- 
ling the African Cape. From this date the Mediterra- 
nean ports sunk in importance, and the vigorous peoples 
of northern Europe grasped their share of Eastern trafic, 
by following the Portuguese pioneers around the Cape of 
Good Hope. During the sixteenth and seventeen cen- 
turies the Dutch were carriers for the rest of Europe, and 
the English superseded them in the eighteenth. And 
now the ambitious formula of Sir Walter Raleigh was by 
no means forgotten. In 1787 Sir John Dalrymple, un- 
easy that Spain should hold,—<still more uneasy lest the 
United States might thereafter hold—the Isthmus of 
Darien, wrote thus on the subject in a work whose signifi- 
cant motto was: 


Regique hoe dicite vestro, — 
Non illi imperium pelagi! 
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a prototype, it would seem, of that familiar refrain to 
which, at last, Americans can listen with composure : 


Rule, Britannia! Rule the waves! 
Britons never will be slaves. 


The Englishman writes as follows: . 


“But if neither Britain singly, nor the maritime ports 
of Europe jointly, will treat with Spain for a passage 
across Darien, it requires no great gift of prophecy to 
foresee, that the period is not far distant when, in order 
to procure the precious metals at once, the States of 
America will seize upon that pass with ease, wresting it 
from the feeble violence of Spain. * * * * * Their next 
move will be to take possession of the Sandwich Islands, 
discovered by the immortal Cook. 

“Stationed thus in the middle and on the east and 
west sides of the new western world the English-Ameri- 
cans will form not only the most potent but the most 
singular empire that has ever appeared; because it will 
consist in the dominion not of a part of the globe but 
of the whole ocean. For, on the one side of the new 
continent, from the Sandwich Islands, they may, by 
turning a little to the south, run on the trade wind to 
the Kast Indies, or, by turning less than twenty degrees 
north, run on the great west wind, which blows here ten 
months out of the twelve every year, to the coast of 
Mexico, by which the gold of the East and the silver of 
the West will be within their reach. 

“From Darien they will sail to China; from China to 
India; from India to Chile, and from Chile by the south 
land wind, which never varies, to Darien; that is, they 
will make the tour of the Indian and Southern seas, 
everywhere collecting wealth by trade, in a little more 
time than it takes for the voyage from London to Venice. 
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* * * On both sides of the continent, during the wars 


of Europe, they will enjoy as neutrals the carrying trade 
from Europe to the one side, and from India to the other 
side of the new world; even in peace they may engross 
the India trade.” * *.* Without recourse to that 
violence which Sir John Dalrymple so much appre- 
hended, the dreaded Americans will soon have accom- 
plished all that he foresaw. We now enjoy the free 
passage of the Isthmus of Darien by rail, and silks from 
China as well as the precious metals of Australia and 
California have come that way. Recently a treaty has 
been concluded securing to us the long coveted ship-canal 
through the Isthmus of Darien. We already reap the 
benefit of commercial treaties with China and Japan,—of 
friendly relations with Mexico and Spanish America, and 
of growing intercourse with all these states in every 
department of exchange and trade. Protections were 
issued at this port, some years ago, to several Essex 
County fishermen, who were on their way to the Sea of 
Japan, to establish there with schooners to be built at 
San Francisco, that nursery of wealth and enterprise 
which has contributed untold millions to our material 
prosperity,—the New England Fisheries. Steam whalers 
- from New England ports are ploughing the icy currents of 
the North Pacific. By the timely acquisition of the 
Russian Possessions in America, we have done much to 
protect ourselves against the jealousy which the pos- 
session of so extraordinary a naval station as the Bay of 
San Francisco, and the completion of a railroad across 
the continent will soon excite. Steam mail communi- 
cation is already established upon the Pacific, and we 
hardly anticipate events in declaring that the East India 
Trade, as known to the Derbys and to the Marine Society 
—that mighty impulse which built up the cities of Hol- 
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land and England and America, and Salem among the 
number, is dead, and that the products of the East will 
hereafter find their way to Europe and America, not by 
the Cape of Good Hope, but through other channels. 


REGULAR MEETING, MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1870. 


Tur President in the chair. Records of preceding meeting read. 

After adopting a plan of arrangements for the annual Horticultural 
Exhibition, and the transaction of some other business, the President 
announced the+death of our Ex-President, the Hon. AsAnHEL HUNT- 
INGTON, of Salem, which occurred at his sea-side residence in Beverly, 
this forenoon, after a brief illness. 

Mr. H. was the second son of the Rev. Asahel Huntington, the 
much respected pastor, for many years, of the church in Topsfield; in 
that town the subject of our notice was born, July 23, 1798. He was 
descended from the old Puritan stock which settled in Connecticut in 
the early period of our history, both on the paternal and the maternal 
side. His father was born in Franklin, Conn., where the family re- 
sided for several generations and tilled the same acres, and took a 
prominent position in the church, performing the duties of some of 
its most important offices. His mother, Alethea, was the daughter of 
Dr. Elisha Lord, a celebrated physician of Abington, Conn., and a 
grand-daughter of Rev. Hezekiah Lord, a noted preacher of his time. 
Inheriting the traits of character peculiar to these worthies of the 
olden times, he became a very useful member of the Tabernacle soci- 
ety in this city; to them his loss must be very great. 

He was fitted for college at Phillips Academy, Andover, and was a 
graduate of Yale College in the class of 1819. He always took a 
lively interest in those two institutions, frequently attending the 
annual commencements, and ready to codperate in all measures tend- 
ing to the extension of their usefulness in every direction. 

He commenced his legal studies in Newburyport and completed 
them in Salem, being admitted to the bar in March, 1824. He com- 
menced: practice in this city, and his appearance in the courts has \ 
always been marked by distinguished energy and ability. He held 
the offices of County Attorney. and of District Attorney for many 
years, and, since 1851, has been .the Clerk of the Courts for Essex 
County. 


He was always ready for every good cause, and shrank from no 
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duty imposed upon him by his fellow citizens. As early as 1827 he 
was chosen a Representative to the General Court, long served as 
School Committee, was a member of the Constitutional Convention 
in 1853, Mayor of the city one year, President of the Essex Institute 
from 1861 to 1865, and President of the Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company. He was always an advocate of the Temperance Reform, 
and was frequently called upon to take a prominent part in measures 
of public policy, political, moral, educational and local, that are 
brought to the notice of the people. We shall miss his genial pres- 
ence and his hearty greeting in the walks of life; his active habits 
and the frequent occasions in which he has been called upon to givé 
his services have made him generally known to our citizens, and 
very widely throughout the county and state. bs 

After remarks from several members it was 

Voted: That Messrs. Allen W. Dodge, Abner C. Goodell, Jr., and 
James Kimball be a committee to report at an adjournment a series of 
resolutions in respect to the memory of the deceased, and what 
other action it is appropriate to take. 

Adjourned to meet on Friday next (Sept 9), at 3 P.M. 


ADJOURNED MEETING, FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1870. 


The President in the chair. 

Hon. A. W. DopGr of the Committee on Resolutions, reported the 
following, which were adopted after suitable eds essions of respect to 
the memory of our deceased friend. 

Resolved, That the Essex Institute receives the tidings of the death 
of AsAHEL HUNTINGTON, a former President of this society, with 
emotions of grief and surprise. The suddenness of the event, which 
even if his illness had been of longer duration would have been un- 
looked-for because of the general good health and strength of the 
deceased, is as impressive as the knowledge of the loss of a member 
of society so useful, so widely known and respected. 

Resolved, That this society acknowledges its indebtedness to the 
deceased for the interest he manifested in its success, and for the ser- 
vices rendered by him while chief presiding officer; and that as his 
fellow citizens, the members of the Institute bear testimony to his 
uniform urbanity, his great industry and his devotion to so many 
objects conducive to the public good. 

Resolved, That the Hon. Otis P. Lord be invited to prepare a 
memorial address upon the life and character of the deceased, to be 
read at a meeting of the Institute. 
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Resolved, That this society express its sympathy for the family of 
the deceased in their bereavement, by communicating to them a copy 
of these resolutions; and that the same be recorded by the secretary. 


FIELD MEETING AT METHUEN, THURSDAY, SEPT. 15, 1870. 


Tuer last Field Meeting of the present season was held at Methuen, 
this day, and was well attended. An extra train at 9.15 a.m., from 
Salem to Lawrence, carried the principal portion, and others went by 
the regular 11.35 train. From Lawrence to Methuen the street rail- 
waited were the means of conveyance. 

Methuen is a pleasant and flourishing town on the north bank of 
the Merrimack River, and was formerly comprised within the limits 
of Haverhill. 

In 1725, on petition of the inhabitants, an act of incorporation was 
passed constituting the west part of Haverhill a distinct township 
under the name of Methuen. The name is presumed by some to be 
derived from Lord Methven, and is the only town in the United States, 
and probably in the world, bearing this name. ‘The origin of this 


name, and why it should have been adopted, are interesting subjects _ 


for the local historians to investigate. There is a parish of Methven 
in Perthshire, Scotland, in which Methven castle and the estates of the 
Lords of Methven are, or were, located. The surface of the township 
is undulating, with a pleasing variety of hill anddale. The soil is gen- 
erally very good. The Spicket River flows through the town and has 
a fall of thirty feet which furnishes a good supply of water power 
for manufacturing purposes, and around which has grown up a thriv- 
ing and active village. Like many of the flourishing towns of the 
Commonwealth, it commenced on a small scale, but among the first 
things upon which action was taken at the original town meeting 
were the interests of religion and education. And the town has al- 
ways since been noted for its liberal support of the church and the 
school-house. The High School, now under the charge of Mr. H. C. 
Hallowell, is maintaining an excellent standing, and the common 
schools of the eight districts are doing a good work in educating the 
young. There are four churches in the town: Congregational, Rev. 
M. G.. Grassie, pastor; Baptist, Rev. N. M. Williams; Universalist, 
Rev. C. A. Bradley; and Methodist, Rev. James Noyes. One of the 
principal industrial interests of the town is the manufacture of hats ; 
three large factories are devoted to this enterprise, and daily produce 
from seventy-five to one hundred and twenty-five dozen hats each. 
The Methuen Cotton Mill is being considerably enlarged, and is an 
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important item in the material prosperity of the town. The addition 
when completed will give employment to some hundreds more opera- 
tives than the present number. Other productive industries are also 
well sustained, and the stranger, on his first visit, will be favorably 
impressed with the general busy aspect prevailing throughout the 
town, whether in passing the extensive and well cultivated farms on 
the outskirts, or the workshops and stores in the business centre. 
The people are intelligent, active and enterprising. Hence the visit 
on Thursday was highly enjoyed by the Institute party. 

On the arrival of the company at the Town Hall, a cordial welcome 
was extended by Messrs. Joseph How, William M. Rogers, Charles 
Ingalls, and other citizens, who were active in promoting the objects 
of the meeting, and in extending other courtesies. 

Little parties were made up to visit the various points of special 
interest. Many ascended Currant’s Hill to obtain an extensive view 
of the Merrimack Valley. From this elevated spot the prospect is 
grandly majestic; we see the distant mountain ranges stretching far 
off until the eye loses its power to trace even the shadowy outlines, 
and nearer, the many villages nestling in the valleys, between the 
heights covered with giant trees; and almost at our feet the beautiful 
Merrimack rolls along, and we look up on. the right and see a ravine 
view with its arched bridge, unsurpassed in beauty; on the left the 
busy city of Lawrence, with its extensive manufacturing establish- 
ments, its numerous churches and other public buildings, all lending 
a peculiar charm to the whole scene. The Lawrence and Manchester 
Railroad track runs directly through this hill, and at the time it was 
constructed, the several strata of which the hill is composed were 
plainly traceable. 

A few of the visitors, through the kind attention of Charles Ingalls, 
Esq., were taken to Tower Hill, and visited the farm of Mr. Levi 
Emery, with its observatory, from which a still more extended view 
may be enjoyed. Mr. Emery is actively interested in the Essex Agri- 
cultural Society, and the members of that society will not be sur- 
prised to see it stated that from a few acres of land which were 
almost valueless ten years ago, Mr. Emery now raises squashes inferior 
to none, grapes of finest flavor and beauty, strawberries in great quan- 
tities, cabbages of excellent size and quality, lettuce whose fame has 
attracted the first-class hotel proprietors of New York, and indeed 
almost every variety of vegetable, of superior quality; all on this 
lately barren hill, nearly three hundred feet above the level of the 
Merrimack River. Mr. Emery has seventeen hundred grape-vines 
now loaded with ripe fruit, and two thousand more vines not yet come 
to bearing. He has introduced a system by which he can furnish let- 
tuce in February as fine and nice as at any other season of the year. 
His farm is well worth a visit from all interested in that spirit of en- 
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terprise which enhances the value of land and makes practically use- 
ful something that was before of no real benefit. He is conferring a 
vast good on the community, and we wish him continued prosperity. 

Others of the party visited the hat factories of Messrs. Bowen & 
Emerson, Tenney & Co., and Chas. Ingalls & Son. We were indebted 
to Mr. Emerson, of the first named firm, for an escort through their 
extensive manufactory, and were much interested in the successive 
processes through which the material passes, from the wool to the 
finished hat. First the wool is scoured or washed; it then goes to 
the carding machines, whence it is delivered on cones, each cone con- 
taining the germ of two hats; the next process hardens them; the 
next is technically called planking or felting, but we should ‘call it 
shrinking, and here they begin to assume the appearance of wearable 
hats, while before this process an outsider would have no suspicion 
of the use intended for them; they are then blocked, colored, blocked 
again, dried, stiffened, finished and trimmed, ready for boxing and 
sending to market. Different sets of operatives are engaged in the 
different processes, and about ten days are generally required to com- 
plete a ‘‘ batch.” As all parts of the work are going on at a time, 
each day developes about one hundred dozen of the finished hats. 
Methuen and its mother town of Haverhill both have a good name for 
their manufactures in this department. 

Many of the visitors went into the elevated tower of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and the pastor pointed out the many objects comprised 
in the extensive prospect from that position. : 

The Falls attracted others, but the severe drought of the season 
had robbed this ‘‘lion” of his flowing mane, and they were disap- 
pointed; a member of the local committee of reception assured them, 
however, that if they would call next spring, they could stand here 
and think of Niagara. : 

Other features of the town were also visited and enjoyed, and the 
time was well employed in various interesting rambles and researches. 
At 1.30 p.m. all met at the Town Hall for the collation, and the excur- 
sionists were happy to find that many of the townspeople had brought 
their provision baskets to unite in a common, social lunch. They 
had also provided an abundance of hot coffee and tea, fruit, &c., and 
the collation proved one of the most agreeable features of the day. 

At 3 o’clock, Henry Wheatland, the President of the Institute, 
called the meeting to order, and Mr. F. W. Putnam was requested to 
act as Secretary, in the absence of that officer. 

The records of the preceding meeting were read. 


The Secretary announced the following correspondence : — 


Abbot, T. C., Lansing, Mich., Aug. 26; Allen, B. R., Marblehead, Sept. 12; An- 
‘ drews, W. V., New York, Aug. 10; Banyard, J oseph, Boston, Aug. 31; Buffalo His- 
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torical Society, Aug. 14th; Felt, N. H., Salt Lake City, Utah, Ane. 2; How, Joseph, 
Methuen, Aug. 22, Sept. 8; ieee H., Bradford, Aug. 2; Lander B. W., Pea- 
body, Aug. 22; Lord, Otis P., Salem, Sepe: 12; Loring, Geo. B., Salem, Sept. 6; 
Morgan, Geo. E., Beverly, ae. 29; Morissey, John, Plymouth, Aug. 23; Nelson, 
Back; Georgetown: Mass., Sept. 12; New England Historic-Genealogical Soci- 
ety, Aug. 13; New York Historical Society, Sept.1; New York State Library, Al- 
bany, N. Y., Sept. 7; Poole, W. F., Melrose, Aug. 10, 30; Proctor, Thomas B., Pea- 
body, Aug. 29; Robinson, John, Boston, Sept. 12; Ross, A., Boston, Aug. 31; 
Roundy, H., Salem, Aug. 25; Schouler, Wim., Boston, Sept. 8; Steiger, E., New 
York, Aug. 9; Tracy, C. M., Lynn, Aug. 12. 


The Librarian reported the following additions to the’ Library : — 


By Donation. 


ALLEN, B. R., of Marblehead. Address before the Mugford Fire Association 
of Marblehead, May 17, 1866, by the donor, 8yo pamph. 

CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE of New York. Annual Roeper; 1869-70, 1 vol. Syo, 
N. Y., 1870. 

CHILD, HAMILTON, of Syracuse, N. Y. Orleans County Directory, 1869, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Cayuga County Directory, 1869, 1 vol. 8vo. Wayne County Directory, 1867-8, 1 vol. 
8vo. Oneida County Directory, 1869, 1 vol.8vo. Rensselaer County Directory, 
1870-71, 1 vol. 8yo. Chenango County Directory, 1869-70, 1 vol. 8vo. Onondaga 
County Directory, 1868-9, 1 vol. 8vo. Chemung and Schuyler County Directories, 
1868-9, 1 vol. 8vo. Genesee County Directory, 1869-70, 1 vol. 8vo. Wyoming 
County Directory, 1870, 1 vol. 8vo. Tompkins County Directory, 1868-9, 1 vol. 8vo. 
Niagara County Directory, 1869,1 yol.8vo. Cortland County Directory, 1869, 1 vol. 
8yvo. 

FELT, N. H., of Salt Lake City. Bird’s Eye View of Salt Lake City, Utah Terri- 
tory, 1870. ‘ 

Foore, H. W., of Boston. A Sermon, May 29, 1870, by donor, 8vo pamph. A 
Discourse on the death of George Peabody, by donor, 8vo pamph. 

FORSTER, EDWARD J., of Charlestown, Mass. The Pedigree and Descendants 
of Jacob Forster, Sen., of Charlestown, Mass., 12mo pamph., 1870. 

Hart, Hiram §., of Burlington, Vt. Burlington City Directory, including Win- 
ooski,Falls, from July, 1866, to July, 1868, and July, 1869, to 1870, 3 vols. 12mo. 

HATHEWAY, 8. W., of Boston. The Church and the World, 12mo pamph. 

HOTCHKISS, MISS SUSAN V., of New Haven, Conn. New Haven Directory, 1867, 1 
vol. 8vo. 

JOHNSON, Henry D. Trans-Continental Excursion, Boston to San Francisco, 
May 23 to July 1, 1870, 1 vol. small 4to. 

LEE, JOHN C. Commercial Bulletin for July and August, 1870. 

MACK, Miss EstHpR C. Salem Register from 1861 to 1868 inclusive, 8 vols. folio. 

MANNING, ROBERT. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 34. 

MILLER, HARRISON V., of Syracuse, N. Y. Syracuse Directories, 1862-3, 1864-5, 
1866-7, 1868-9, 1870, 5 vol. 8yo. 

POOL, WELLINGTON, of Wenham. Valuation of the town of Wenham, 1860. 
Report of the Selectmen of Wenham from 1860 to 1870, inclusive. Report of the 
School Committee of Wenham from 1857 to 1870 inclusive. 

PurnaM, F. W. History of Essex County, N. Y.,1 vol. 8vo, Albany, 1869. 

SCHOULER, WM., of Boston, Mass. Congressional Globe, 1865-66, Parts 1, 2, 3, 4, 
5, 1866-7, Parts 1, 2,3 and appendix, 9 vols. 4to. 

SEYMOUR, CHARLES J., of Binghamton, N. Y. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 7. 

SILAS BRONSON LIBRARY of Waterbury, Conn. Catalogue, 1 vol. 8vo, 1870. 
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STICKNEY, M.A. “The Sunrise,” Presque Isle, Me., 1869, 1 vol. folio. 

SUMNER, CHARLES, Washington. Monthly Agricultural Report, July, 1870. 

THAYPR, OLIVER. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 15. 

UNKNOWN. Annual Report of the State Geologist of New Jersey for 1869, 8vo 
pamph., Trenton, N. J., 1870. Catalogue of Rutger’s College, 8vo pamph. New 
Brunswick, New Jersey, Agricultural College Reports and Annual Lecture, 1869, 2 
pamphlets, 8vo. 

VALENTINE, Miss MAGGIE. Miscellaneous pamphlets, 11. 

WaAteERs, H. F. Boston Directory, 1865, 1 vol. 8vo. 

WATERS, J. LINTON, of Chicago, Ill. Pamphlets, 5. 

WILLARD, JOHN H., of Troy, N. ¥Y. Catalogues of the Troy Female Seminary, 
1850 to 1870, inclusive, 16 pamphlets, 8vo. 

WORCESTER COUNTY MECHANICS’ ASSOCIATION. Annual Reports, April, 1870. 


By Exchange. ‘ 


AMERICAN ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY, Transactions of. Vol. 3, No. 1. 
BIBLIOTHEQUE UNIVERSELLE ET REVUE SUISSE. Archives des Sciences Phys- 
iques et Naturelles, No. 150, Juin 15, 1870. 


BOSTON NUMISMATIC SocIETY. American Journal of Numismatics and Bulletin, 


of, for July, 1870. 

BosTON PuBLIC LIBRARY. Class List for Poetry and Miscellaneous Works. 

Boston SocrErY OF NATURAL HisTory, Proceedings of. Vol. xiii, Sig. 18, 
August, 1870. 

Iowa STATE HisTorIcAL Socrety. The Annals of Iowa for July, 1870. Sev- 
enth Biennial Report of the Curators, 8vo pamph., 1870. 

KONGELIGE DANSKE VIDENSKABERNES SELSKAB. Oversigt over det Kongelige 
danske Videnskabernes Selskabs Forhandlinger og dets Medlemmers Arbeider, i 
Aarene, 1869. 

K@NIGLICHE PHYSIKALISCH—@KONOMISCHE GESELLSCHAFT ZU KONIGSBERG. 
Schriften der Keeniglichen Physikalisch, @konomischen Gesellschaft zu Konigs- 
berg 1869, 2 pamphlets, 4to. 

MICHIGAN STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, Catalogue of the Officers and Stu- 
dents of. 1870. 

MICHIGAN STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. Eighth Annual Report of the Sec- 
retary, 1 vol. 8yo, Lansing, Mich., 1869. 

NATURFORSCHENDEN VEREIN IN BRUNN. Verhandlugen des Naturforschenden 
Vereines in Briinn, Band vii, 1868. 

NATURHISTORICHE GESELLSCHAFT. Achtzehnter und Neunzehnter Jahresbe- 
richt der Naturhistorischen Gesellschaft zu Hanover yon Michaells, 1867, bis dahin 
1869. 

SOCIETY VANDOISE DES SCIENCES NATURELLES. Bulletin de la Societe Van- 
doise des Sciences Naturelles, vol. x, No. 62. 


VERZEICHNISS AUSGEWAHLTER. Werke Aus dem Verlage yon F. Cc. W. Vogel 


in Leipzig, 1870. 


PUBLISHERS. American Literary Gazette. American Naturalist. Book Buyer. - 


Canadian Naturalist. Christian World. Cosmos. Eclectic. Essex Banner. Gard- 
eners’ Monthly. Gloucester Telegraph. Haverhill Gazette. Historical Magazine. 
Land and Water. Lawrence American., Literary World. Little Giant. Lynn 
Reporter. Medical and Surgical Reporter. Nation. Nature. Peabody Press. 
Salem Observer. Semi-monthly Visitor. Silliman’s Journal. Sotheran’s Cata- 


logue. The American Chemist. The Lecture Season. The Weekly Public Spirit. 
Quaritch’s Catalogue. 
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